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Epidemic diseases in Europe and Asia. 

CHOLERA AT PLYMOUTH, ENGLAND. 

The British transport Nubia, from Calcutta, arrived at Plymouth, 
England, Saturday morning, the 9th of January, 1897, with 269 soldiers, 
rank and file, and 8 civilian passengers on board, coming home from 
India. During the voyage cholera broke out among the lascars and 
British troops on board. The number of cases which occurred during 
the voyage has not been officially stated, but it is known that 4 soldiers 
and 2 seamen died of the disease en route, and that 1 other has since 
died, while 5 soldiers suffering from suspicious symptoms have been 
removed to one of the two hospital ships lying in the sound. The 
civilian passengers were allowed to disembark and proceed to their 
respective destinations, and their health will be watched over for a 
sufficient time. All baggage has been detained for disinfection, after 
which it will be forwarded to the respective owners. 

The circumstance has created a good deal of alarm at Plymouth, and 
some uneasiness throughout Europe, but it is believed that the arrange- 
ments of the sanitary authorities are such as to enable them to cope 
effectively with the disease, and this belief is strengthened by a knowl- 
edge of the success with which imported cholera was controlled at 
nearly all English ports during 1892 and 1893 without any serious inter- 
ference with trade and commerce. 

Though the troops have not yet been removed, the ship has been thor- 
oughly disinfected with sulphur fumes. The troops will be again 
inspected, and upon this and the decision of the war office, with refer- 
ence to the disposition of the troops, will depend the question of the 
future movements of the ship. The Times, discussing tbe arrival of the 
Nubia with cholera on board, says : "It is important to observe that all 
the sufferers were furnished by the regiment which had been stationed 
in Ceylon, and that they came on board at Colombo, thus reducing the 
time during which infection must be supposed to have lain dormant. 
It will be important to ascertain whether any cases occurred in or near 
Colombo subsequent to the departure of the Nubia from that port. In 
the meanwhile there is no probability of any extension of the disease in 
this country, and reports of the state of the men who have been trans- 
ferred to the hospital ship are so far satisfactory. It is said that the 
war office has not yet issued instructions with regard to those soldiers 
who have remained in good health, and their tardiness in this respect 
affords a remarkable contrast to the promptitude of the local govern- 
ment board." 

To appreciate the danger of cholera spreading from a single center 
of infection, as well as the importance and wisdom of efficient sanitary 
supervision, it is only necessary to bear in mind the magnitude of the 
calamity which fell upon the city of Hamburg in 1892. The total pop- 
ulation of Hamburg does not greatly exceed 600,000. In ten days 9,000 
persons sickened and 4,000 persons died with cholera, and on one day 
over 1,100 seizures occurred. The attack, moreover, must have come 
with all the shock of surprise upon the bulk of the population. The 
authorities were culpably reluctant to acknowledge the advent of the 
pestilence. There had been 86 suspicious deaths early in August. On 
the 21st the deaths amounted to 83, on the following day they reached 
200, and from that day forward they leaped up by 300 a day until the 
appalling maximum was attained on the 27th — just five days after the 
presence of cholera in the city had been officially recognized. 
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The conditions and results of the epidemic of 1892 or 1893 in Havre, 
were not unlike those at Hamburg. The city of Havre has not over 
115,000 inhabitants, of which 1,200 were stricken with cholera, and 448 
died between the 15th day of July, 1892, and the 1st day of November 
of the same year. Both cities, practically thrown upon their own 
resources, set to work to combat the pestilence by their own unassisted 
efforts, and in the struggle showed what will and determination can do 
to correct unsanitary conditions which had been a crying scandal for 
years. The spectacle of such fortitude and devotion makes it all the 
sadder to reflect that the calamity which tried these two cities was plainly 
due to preventable causes. 

THE PLAQUE IN BRITISH INDIA. 

Late telegrams state that since the outbreak of the plague and the con- 
sequent exodus of the inhabitants, the population of Bombay has been 
reduced by one half. The weekly mortality is 200 per 1,000 ; the panic 
is increasing, and over 325,000 inhabitants have fled from the city, the 
fugitives carrying contagion with them. The disease is also assuming 
an extremely virulent form at Karachi, and extending westward. A 
good deal of alarm has been created at Cairo from an apprehension that 
the scourge will invade Egypt, and even Europe, through the Suez Canal. 

The immunity which Europe has enjoyed since 1841 from the plague, 
whose place seems now to be taken by cholera in the western world, 
makes us forget the terrible meaning which once attached to the word. 
Under the control of sanitary science it has changed both its character 
and its name. It is no longer the black death, nor even the plague — 
literally, the stroke of God— but bubonic fever. The black death in 
the fourteenth century is said to have swept away 100,000 victims in 
London, and it so depopulated the rural districts as permanently to 
alter the conditions of industrial life in England. The great plague in 
London in 1665, and the pestilence which, in 1720, slew nearly half the 
inhabitants of Marseilles, presented the same glandular enlargements as 
the present epidemic in Bombay, regarded as characteristic of true 
plague. 

The effective cause of the disease * * * is surely and not very 
slowly diffusing itself throughout British India. The Bombay outbreak, 
it is stated, first occurred in one of the most squalid quarters of the city, 
and with certain exceptions it had, until within the last week or ten 
days, spared the wealthier classes. Englishmen, whether through a 
transmitted immunity which they have shared with the nations of 
Europe since 1841, or from a higher standard of living, or from what- 
ever cause, have enjoyed a freedom so remarkable as to render even 
isolated cases among them quite phenomenal. But this immunity no 
longer exists. All nationalities and all conditions are now fairly in the 
grip of the monster, hence the tremendous exodus which has taken 
place within the last few weeks. The distinguished English army sur- 
geon, Dr. Mauser, who has been investigating the disease at Bombay, 
has fallen a victim to his devotion to the cause of science, having suc- 
cumbed a few days ago to the malady. 

Calcutta, with its densely packed million of inhabitants, has up to the 
present defended herself from the plague by a well-devised system of 
sanitary works. "The rapidity and completeness of organization," 
says the Calcutta Englishman, "with which the authorities have used 
the water supply for cleaning and flushing and setting the great city in 
order against the enemy is a feat worthy of the strong municipal bodies 
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of London, Paris, or Berlin." The same paper concludes that plague 
has its epidemic foci in China and the Euphrates valley, just as cholera 
has an epidemic focus in the delta of the Ganges, and that it ranges 
chiefly along the zone of Asia from the twentieth to the fortieth degree 
of north latitude. It will be seen, therefore, that Calcutta is within the 
plague zone, and is moreover brought into daily contact with ships and 
crews from the centers of infection en route to European ports. 

While it is quite certain that the present epidemic in India is the 
product of dirt and bad food, commencing among the class least able to 
resist the virus, and for a time scarcely touching those whose higher 
standards of life and of generous diet apparently enabled them to defy 
it, such facts do not teach us anything which we did not know before, 
and that is, perhaps, not the least satisfactory feature about them. 
They simply confirm with a terrible impressiveness conclusions to which 
science has already come. They warn us that thfe neglect of certain 
rudimentary laws of sanitation may suddenly work wholesale destruc- 
tion under unfavorable conditions, and they show that it is still possible 
for communities to persevere in neglect until the time for prevention 
has gone by and the enemy is already raging in their midst. 

C. W. Chancellor, 

United States Consul. 

Havee, January 11, 1897. 

Addendum. — Particulars now ascertanied show that altogether there 
have been 7 deaths among the Nubia's passengers, up to this time, and 
that there are now 8 cases under treatment on the hospital ship at Ply- 
mouth. News comes this morning that an Austrian vessel has arrived 
at Port Said having cholera on board, and rumor is assertive that the 
disease already exists at that place. The latest telegrams from Bombay 
say that the plague at Karachi is rapidly increasing. On the 10th 
instant there were 52 fresh cases, all of which proved fatal. The total 
hitherto is 220 cases and 214 deaths. A telegram from Cairo of the 
12th instant states that government bacteriologists are leaving in order 
to study the epidemic plague in Bombay and the best measures for 
safeguarding Egypt against its introduction. The importance of this 
mission will be understood when it is considered that Egypt is an out- 
post for the protection of the whole of Europe. It is stated in a tele- 
gram from Vienna of the same date that the president of the maritime 
administration at Trieste has been summoned to confer with the supreme 
sanitary authorities of the capital concerning the precautions to be 
taken in consequence of the disquieting intelligence from India. Appar- 
ently a widespread apprehension prevails that this is to be a year not 
only of pestilence and famine in the East but also of epidemics in 
Europe, and already active preparations are being made for any emer- 
gency that may arise. 

A telegram of the 12th instant says : "A passenger on board the Lloyd 
steamer Imperator, which arrived at Suez yesterday, has fallen ill under 
circumstances pointing the plague." 

CUBA. 

Smallpox and yellow fever in Cuban seaports. 

Under date of January 26 the United States consul at Cardenas 
reports that during the week ended January 23 there were in that city 14 
cases of yellow fever, and no deaths from that disease. 



